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The second kind of research described 
in this book builds on the factor ana- 


lytic studies. Since the meanings of con- 
cepts appear usually to have three major 
dimensions, it should be possible to de- 
the 


measurement of meaning by 


vise an instrument for economical 
selecting a 
small number of scales to represent each 
factor. Such an instrument is called a 
Differential 


most commonly used four scales 


Semantie Researchers have 
to rep- 
resent evaluation, three for potency, and 


three for activity. Subjects have been 


asked to place (or pictures 
Test 


the names of political candidates. repre- 


concepts 


from the Thematic Apperception 
sentational paintings, even sonar signals 
on each of these ten scales. The data are 
usually summarized as a score for each 
scaled item on each of the three factors 
The 


interested in 


a three-dimensional meaning score 
investigator is sometimes 
differences of meaning from one concept 
to another, sometimes in differences be- 
tween groups or persons and sometimes 
n diffe The 


comes to feel very much at home in this 


ences over time reader 

agreeable Euclidean semantic space 
While the 10-scale 
itial has 


other, it is 


form of the differ- 


been used more than any 


important to understand that 
there is no one differential which can be 


considered a standard test to be used 


whenever meaning is to be measured 


There are many reasons why this is so 
[he most important of these is the fact 
that the 


factor loadings of particular 


scales can change with a change in the 


items scaled; e.g.. whereas deep-shallox 


c 
heavily loaded with evaluation for 


Is not 
a miscellany of concepts, it is so loaded 


when sonar signals are scaled. The au- 


thors give the potential researcher 
possible guidance on the problem of 
Differential for 


lecting a Semantic 


particular purpose 


EF. all their vital empiricism the au- 
thors have not neglected theory con- 
struction. Osgood’s 
the the accom- 
panied by a paper setting forth a be- 
havioral interpretation of 


original article on 


logic of measure was 
meaning as 
a mediating reaction (a near relative of 
Hull’s pure-stimulus act). In the pres- 


book the their 


theoretical construct so as to improve 


ent authors elaborate 
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meaning as it is 
that the 


ts coordination with 


now measured. They suggest 
mediating process has bipolar compo- 
nents corresponding to the dimensions of 


Mediating 


conceived to va ry 


semantic space processes are 

therefore, in the com- 

ponents activated and in the intensities 
Several 

validate” this coordi- 

extremity of placement of 

is inversely rel 


} + 
a concept on a scale ited 


to the latency of the scaling 


While I 
others in the 


response 


these results and 
book 


amended theory 


find 
consistent with the 
I cannot see that they 
have been predicted by it. This conclu- 
sion does not, of course. exclude the pos 
sibility that the researches have been in- 
spired by the theory 
have to do with the 


of the researchers 


Du: RENTIAL research is much closer 


to the lite synesthesia and 
metaphor than it t mantic 


The 


that the meaning measured by 


] 1 
1Og1C1an authors say 


inalyses of 


the differ- 


is “connotative Dut, in terms ol 
standard semantic analysis, the dif- 
i 


tial must be considered a mixture 


a mixture that changes with the 


problem Consider. for example 


The 


is the population ot 


at hand 
the conc ept called boulder denota- 
tion ot this concept 
objects which may be so designated. Ac- 


cording to some usage the connotation ot 


the 


ittributes that define the class called 


the concept would be a listing of 


boulder. Such scales as large-small and 


hard-soft might be considered connota- 


this sense 


other way of using the term connoti 


tive in There is. however, an- 
ition 
It is sometimes said to indicate any non- 
defining accidental associate of the con- 
‘suggested’ by the con- 


kinds of these 


Boulder, for example, would probably be 


cept; anything 


cept. There are many 
scaled as more /oud than soft. This might 
be because (a) when boulders fall they 
make more noise than do pebbles; (b) 
the 
specimens are generally able to make 


than the 


specimens and this rule is extended to 


imong animal species large adult 


more noise smaller immature 


stones; (c) soft means yielding as well 
as not-loud and boulders are not yield- 


ing: etc. In some cases differential re- 


something 
When things are 
words, the 


search even involves very 
like scaled 


Ror 


may be 


denotation 


rather than thing (a 


schach blot or a ignal 


sonar s 
long to a class denoted by 


other term in the scales 
more dark thar 
why 


differen- 


more reason 


amb 


savery 
The 
} 


different 


Nems of meaning 


ng posed 


pro 


phers and qaoes not even obser 


nections of which thev fee 


rl 


The 
eautitt 
loaded wit 


English equ 


their jul 


the present book went to press, several 


similar studies using different 


nguage 


groups have been completed. Just over 


t 
the horizon lurks 


mportant 
-neralization—t 
same 


world operate Dasic 


semantic dir however much they 
disagree on ling of individual con- 
cepts like 


This 


confirmat 


conclu 

on of t inguistic 

postulated by Benjamin Whort 
These studies 


linguistic 


comparative 
begin with the mysteri of 
translation 

the near- 


concept, translators must select 


est ‘equivalent’ in a second language 


What is 


does the 


equivalence? To what degree 
translator rely on equivalence 
of denotation or on one or another sort 


of connotation? If the translation is 





conclusion. In the study of Kumata and 


have maximized equiva 


is and thereby produced 


sets of judgments. It is. of course, some- 


Che immense appeal of the Semantic 
Differential Method is evidenced by the 
footnotes in this book 


describing researches in 


large number of 
progress all over 
the country and on a great variety of 


book 


rapid rate al 


probiems The ippearance ot the 


itselt will accelerate the 
which psychologists are finding uses for 


1 measure of meaning. The authors have 


their 


muscle into the ex- 


the measure 


th theory 


How to Make Meaning 
More Meaningful 


HAROLD GULLIKSEN 


——@ 


“HARLES E. Oscoopn, and Grorcr J Succi 


considerable detail, it necessary 


_ book surveys the research on 
measurement of meaning conducted 
DY Osgood and his associates over the 
last ten years 
lished PhD 
of Illinois 


The authors dis 


inc luding a aozen 


theses from the Uni 


inpub- 


of measuring “me 
semantic differential 

by Roger Brown presents results in 
here 
only to method in 


le greater det 


seven | le 


Each conc ept 


process 
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54.0°~ of the responses having zero de- 
when the same 


viation. In other words 


semantic differential schedule was given 
of the 


administration 


twice to a group of subjects, 54 


responses on the second 


were the same as the response on the 


first administration. An initial 


high 


reaction 


to such a percentage ot pertect 


igreement might be pleasure. Once we 


recognize, however, the necessity 


dependent judgments 


repeat 


possibility of spurious agreemen 


ts or lize that 


memory we can rea 


‘ = 
perfect agreement Is undesirable 


any measurement, the standard error 


isurement should be determined- 


for new measurement tech- 


niques; but that is impossible unless 


measurement is fine enough 
distribution of measurements 
hive 


same quantity into at least 


ategories hen, if one gets 


inde- 


he may have evidence 


high agreement in so-called 

repeats 
that the replicates were not independent 
Such unreasonably high agreement has 
for example, been found in careful stud- 


es of measurement biological and 


is taken 


independer t repi- 


chemical fields and to indicate 
that the su yposedly 

are in fact not independent 
In Osgood’s data, 54.0% of 


igreements extremels 


complete 


indicates coarse 


for determining 


and ird 


measurement. In 


terms of 
curve this middle interval is at 


4 sigma in width. The problem 


s pointed out by Osgood himself o1 


page 127. “On individual items 


many 


the variance approaches zero.” 


arly it is not possible t¢ ate ine 
Cali) l 10U } 1 t 


accuracy of measurement such 


coarse grouping is used. For 
urement one needs a a 
reasonable determination of error is pos 


This 
by Tukey (7, 64 


sible detail 


‘Many 


measurers 


, ; 
point 1s discussed in 


who says 
imes scale makers and 
the limit [fof 


measurement} set 


far short of finene 
by the danger of 
cooperation [from the subjects 


checks 


the scale is too coarse, or the duplicates 


more than 10% are exact either 
are not independent.” Even if one sets a 
standard of 20%, or 


30% identical re- 
measurements, instead of only 10%, it 
is still clear that the 7-category scale re- 


sults in far too coarse grouping. 
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It may prove feasible to introduce 
finer unit in the semantic differential by 
simply using a 20-point or 30-point scale 


(In 


study it 


instead of the 7-point one one re- 


cent unpublished scaling was 


found that subjects can make apparently 


reasonable judgments on a _  30-point 
scale.) Or it may prove better 


some other scaling device that 


nore accurate discrimination 


tendency ment 


In view ot the 
the book for some groups 
the American Legion 


aa 
gories 1 and or categories 


pp. 227, 2 t may prove 
use more ca 

It may be necessary to 

ploy a paired-comparison procedure 

1 checking of each of a m 

rhurstone 


ments as in the 


cedure 


DIMENSIONALITY OF SE MANTIC SPACI 


good-bad, high-low. cold-warm 


omes necessary to determ 
overlap among these scales 


method 


ind factoring 


iuthors have used the 


ting the scales 


correlation matrix hey find 


three to eight in different studies 
Several of tl re found to agree 


a Potency ind 


the material reported in 


only the final factor matrice 
—— +} alt ld } 

Evaluation of the results would | 

tated if more 

stata cal 

original 


correlation matrices and the 


residuals, were presented. Adequate re- 


porting of factor studies requires at least 
this much information 
From the point of view of the general 
stability of the data, it 


find that several different factor 


is encouraging to 
studies 
With regard to fac- 
tor analysis, however, the 
tion (Chap. 4) 


characteristics of the data 


give similar results 
authors men- 
i number of disturbing 
such as “‘con- 
cept-scale interaction” (p 7). varia- 


tion in scales contributing to a 


180). 


given 


factor (p variation in interscale 
correlation for different concepts (p 


177). and the possibility of metaphorical 


vs. denotative use of scales (p. 177). as 


noted by Roger the preceding 


review. In Osgood states 


that the vast 1ajori , scales show 


significant variation in their correlations 


with other scales across concepts 


178 


that there is vari 


vance’ of particular 


concepts (p. 78) 
shift in mear 
judged (p. 17 

The foregoing comment 


marized by sa 


concepts 


verv low 


Fig. 1 


No concept-scale interactior 


PARALLEL SCALES 





concepts |! il] 


1 
lines when com 


ind D. shown 


these 


} 
i 


i perior 


I ized al d 


7e¢ 


R McCarTHY 


wyect varia 


idequate 





schizophrenics is the same, because no 
significant differences were found among 
two groups of 40 divided for purposes of 
analysis into four groups of 20 subjects 
each (p. 224) 

It is concluded that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the Thurstone 
scale and the semantic differential. The 
conclusion is based on the fact that for 
a total of 50 subjects the across-tech- 
niques correlation is never significantly 
lower than the reliability coefficient for 
the Thurstone scale (p. 194). Differences 
that are not statistically significant for 
50 subjects may be statistically signifi- 
cant in a more thorough investigation. It 
is also pointed out that the semantic dif- 
the 


similar because their intercorrelation cor- 


ferential and Thurstone scales are 


rected for attenuation is about .90. A 


(corrected for attenuation) 


100 


, 
correlation 


of .90, based on cases, may, how- 


ever, be detectably different from unity 
For 600 cases, such a coefficient is clearly 


significantly different 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES VS 
CURVILINEARITY 


I t should be noted that a high correla- 


1 ¢ + ] } 
tion between two different scales (ob- 


tained possibly by different scaling meth- 
ods) does not necessarily mean that the 
two scales are essentially equivalent for 
ill purposes. : ‘finite curvilinear rela- 


tionship (even though the 
high 


correlation is 


indicates important differ- 
ences in the scales. For example 
in inches’ and “log le 


will show quite 
} 


ted ranges ot 


a good correlati 
length, yet 


be generally concluded that 


two scales could be used interchangea 


For 


ittitude 


ilar reasons, studies of ¢ 


undertaken to verify the 


congruity hypothesis,” require careful 


measurement and might well be sensitive 
to differential curvilinearity in the 
(p 240) 

Curvilinear relationships betw 
to be dismissed on evi- 
(5). All 


the curvilinearly related scales discussed 


scales are not 


dence of over-all correlations 


in Stevens’ paper are very highly cor- 


related, yet it is important to compare 


the scales with respect to their relative 


sensitivity in different parts of the range 
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Scale 
. 3. Hicu 


Different 


CORRELATION 


scales 


Fig. 3 which 


are highly correlated but not equivalent 


illustrates scales x and y 


vy gives more accurate measure- 
nent in the lower 
while x 
ment in the 


(Points a, 6, 


part of the range 


gives more accurate measure- 


upper part of the range 
spread out on 
Points 


the x 


] ~- 
scales 2 


and ¢ are 
the y scale but not on the x scale 
are differentiated on 
the y scale 
on the other hand, are 
correlated, yet one may be 


substituted for the other. or, if one 


wishes more accurate measurement, the 
iverage of the two may be used. It may 


be noted that the curvilinearity repre- 


nted between scales x and y does not 


that one of the scales is a true 
the other is curved with 

true scale. All that is 
two measures have 


found such t scale y makes finer 
yne end of the 


true at the 


a 
Fig. 4. Low CorreELATION 
Parallel 


scales 


SUMMARY 


I. the above discussion, five major 


points have been stressed 

1. It is desirable to use scaling meth- 
ods that will give better discrimination 
particularly for the more homogeneous 
concepts, than is furnished by the pres- 


ent 7-category scales. Repeat measures 


should give, let us say, not more than 


20 identical results. It might be possi- 


ble to achieve such a goal by using a 


15-point or 25-point scale. Or it might 


prove necessary to other scaling 


use 
methods 


2. In view of the significant concept- 


scale interaction, the methods of factor 


isleading conclusions 


inalysis may give m 


regarding dimensionality of the semantic 


space. Other methods should be tried 
} 


such as covariance analyses or a 


nensional scaling of! concepts 


show low intersubject variance 


3. The development of parallel 


f scales would help 


ittitude 
aiftferences found 


ases should not 


thors show how 


ve prob 


(The reviewer wishes to thank Car- 
roll Pratt, Ledvard Tucker, and Samuel 
Messick for MS 


ind for revisions 


reading his review in 
suggesting certain 
He remarks, 


which he was glad to make 
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Assoc ation 


these proceedings have been added ce 


Psychiatric 
tain special chapters written on request 


by various experts in psychotherapy. 
The book is avowedly eclectic but con- 
tains a distinguished list of contributors 
It is 


pler, with at least something for every- 


indeed, a sort of Whitman’s Sam- 
its best, there is 
still not enough, and too many of the 
irticles are pitched too low or are too 


general or too brief. Intentional or not 


THEODORE C 


Pp. villi + 264. $7.50. 


KROEBER 


there is only a loose coherence between 
the articles 


and the 


themselves 


and even the introduction 


conclusion stand off more by 


than as organizing or 


sum- 
marizing pieces 


Ps I by J. L. Moreno is the intro- 


duction. Moreno organizes his paper 


around the question of therapeutic pos- 


sibilities for sick societies. He proposes 


and defines five principles (creatiy 


spontaneity, chance, conserve and tele) 
which compose a model for t 


This 


the problems and 


model he uses to 
behavior of man. He 
outlines what he I 


+} Pe 
sees as he nosocial 


ind sociometric foundations for a thera- 
peut i« socet\ \ hic h 
would world 
order 

4 »} ryry) ? 

Vc 1Optl Cl 

proper 
therapeuti 


poses a 


the explicit eval 
of attending ther i} 
needs of a majority of a 
is to its fringe meml 
tion therapeutic 
societies 
unassailable 
On the other hand, if a 


his science 


he will do well not 


tist today 


starts to put 


of his world 


to the service 
to let 
his enthusiasm go too far 
has sid of 


Albert Camus 
“And so the 


irtist risks losing touch with 


artists con- 
temporary 


reality if he remains in his ivory tower, 





the word normal 


ter), Dr May seems to we 


it he gallops forever around the of 


political arena he may lose his creative bet 
conceptual strength of his 


An explosion of TNT n 


road and an 


talent.” To substitute scientist for artist irgument 
does not seem inappropriate here 


1 maims 


ARI -71n WI ‘ \ ‘ na Da - different 
-ntal I r pr tue ] The 


search Currenuy 
M cnael Reese Hos 


} 


inderlies 
he makes 


who wish 


iscusses 


twee! 


nxiety. Aside 





In a autogenous training 


1. H. Schultz reports on the results of 


paper on 


training subjects to control their vaso- 
motor mechanisms. Except for a few 
examples, he gives his results only in 
Interested readers should 
be warned that his two references are in 


general terms 


German. 
W. Horsley 


presents the case for conditioned reflex 


Gantt ably and fairly 
methodology in psychiatric practice. It 
is his object to show how this approach 
fits, along with other approaches, into 


a larger schema to the benefit of all. 
rhe article includes a brief discussion of 
a few of the more recent and important 
conditioning experiments in the field of 
organ neurosis 
Robert W. Hyde's discussion of 

ciometry and psychodrama in 

tional settings and Fay B. Karpf’s paper 
dealing with the theories of Otto Rank 
are both brief reviews themselves and 
I found Dr. Karpf’s 
a particularly interesting, measured, and 


informative handling of a 


thus unreviewable 


controversial 
figure 
Hans 


tures of 


Syz outlines the essential 
the 


examines 


tea- 
work of Trigant Burrows 


their 


own psychotherapeutic endeavors. While 


and usefulness in his 


rather difficult to read and full of hy- 


phenated words with meanings 


special 
this is a good and a concise exposition 


of the core of Burrows’ thought. a 


sort 


of annotated table of contents. In con- 


trast, Medard Boss’s article will, I fear 
do little to clear 


Dasein 


that existentialism is a mainstream of 


up our conception of 


imalysis. There is ample evidence 


thought today, so it is 
have 


rectly into therapeutic practice are 


a pity that those 
who put existentialism most 
poorly understood by so many of us 
In the concluding paper of the sec- 
tion, James G. Miller presents a brief 
condensation of a scientific model for 
behavior systems 
from viruses to societies. The aim of the 
group Dr. Miller represents (which in- 


cludes members from most of the social 


examination of all 


and natural sciences, from medicine and 
bring all life proc- 
theoretical system. 
Here those who like global theories can 
sample the discussion for more serious 
attention, and those who are less ambi- 


from theology) is t 


esses under a single 
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tious in their theories are never hurt by 


taking a peek at how the other half 


lives 


Px: V is composed of six selected 
reports on therapeutic developments out- 
side of the United States and a paper 
by an anthropologist, John Gillin, on 
their 
best the six reports present some picture 


therapy in a native culture. At 
of the societies involved, the social in- 
but 
in three they do little more than to list 


and the cultural setting, 


stitutions 


facilities and personnel available and 


a little historical background. Dr 


Gillin’s paper presents us with yet an- 


give 
other example of a society that puts its 
this 
Unfortu- 


schizoid personalities to use—in 


" } 
case as healers 


(therapists ) 
nately he is unable to propose a simi- 
larly socio-syntonic occupation for schiz- 


ophrenics in our own society 


Px: VI, is Summation, where Dr 
Masserman 


historical 


gives us a brief but lively 
background tor psychotherapy 
conclusions from con- 


a review of the 


related to therapy 

on » status of thera- 
ies complete with a guide for the fu- 
ture 


Not many 


everything in 


readers will agree with 


this article, but few will 


disagree with everything. For example, 
1e that Carl Rogers would 


most of 


I would imagir 


endorse Masserman’s “‘essen- 
would take 


strong exception to Masserman’s char- 


tials of psychotherapy” but 


acterization of ‘client-centered therapy.’ 
Dr. 


chotherapy is undergoing evolutionary 


Masserman concludes that psy- 


change and asserts that we have added 
to old, known therapeutic 
I would agree that there is 


an evolutionary 


nothing new 
techniques 

involved but 
would argue that the combination of the 


process 


present tremendous increase in the sheer 
quantity of psychotherapy, coupled with 
the application of scientific method to 
the psychotherapeutic venture( this lat- 
ter is a genuine contribution of modern 
times), has made the process seem al- 
most revolutionary, and further that our 
potential lies far beyond our present 
achievements 


Marriage Educa- 
tion— But For 
Whom? 


E. E. LeMasters 


Modern Courtship and Marriage. 
New York: Macmillan, Pp. 


xii + 619. $5.5¢ 


1957. 


ed by GERHARD NEUBECK 


it the University of 


Minnesota, 
an Assistant in the 


Life 


te rdisciplinary Studies and also 


Family 
of In- 


Senior 


Professor 
Program of the De partment 
Student Personnel 


dent 


Worker in the 
Bure cializing 
unseling. He 


Stu- 
Counseling IM, Spe 
himself in marriage ci wants 
interested 


iteraction 1im- 


_ NOMENON ( 
chology is the 


in the area of marriage 


chologists are serious], 


interaction, and their 

fey nd r hetweer Ir it 
few and tar between radi 
the sociologists who have made 


and 


marriage 


their field undergraduate textbooks 


have sprung from their typewriters in 
Now E. E. Le Masters has 
joined their ranks. As a professor of so- 
College 


undergraduate courses 


great variety 


ciology at Beloit he has taught 


iration and it is understandable that he 


is oriented toward functionalism since 
he also has had casework and marriage 


This book is 


written for young people. It is designed 


counseling experience 


to help them with their efforts to learn 
about man-woman relationships before 
ind in marriage 

Compared with the many other books 
the market, LeMasters’ 
stands out in the way it is structured for 
the student. It 


that are on 


is well written in a some- 
what chatty fashion, and there is a good 
deal of philosophizing that injures its 
tone. He writes, for 


instance: “After 





all, similar prices have 
our competulive economi¢ 


ving 


as the sin 
we assume that 
system will not exact its 
all, you can’t have eve 
Saying goes 
LeMasters has 
Folklore About Varriage 


and there. as in the 


i Spec 


rest 
tries 


research 


of the 


to be paid for 


systems—such 


commercial—so why must 


a competitive courtship 


After 
the 


toll also 


rything as 


ial chapter on 
im our Society, 


he 


DOOK 


to debunk popular notions by 


This approach is 


perhaps borrowed from journal- 


ism—and it may be usef 
of book. Nevertheless w 
they talk 


purely 


exposed 
then digested 
highly and per 
The problem 

nomena too §=comp 
studied | al scientis 


quest how 


rses h idvice i 
Le Masters’ book 


ho 


DOOK 


ire 

There s 

Militar 

example of stre 


md Courtship 
hensive tre 


Kinsey. of 


atment 


the dilemma 


ve meet 


ul 
here 
textbooks 
behavior on 
assuming 
in Ways Ol 


has been 


them and 


how 


licated 


s it 


iearmming 


textt 


wever VW de rn 


firmer 


ot 


tent individuals 
Masters asks us 
minds 


belore marriage 


Le- 


and re- 


he wisely looks at values and attitudes 
realistic 


lot 


to be here is a novel approach to masculinity 


The 


and women have difficulty 


us “that it is a 


philosophic al 


easier to be 
than it 


really 


ind femininity author believes that 


about sex at fifty men under- 


is at twenty but he does 
take a stand in relation to morality, as to 


Cole did in his book 


ity and Psychoanalysis 


not standing each other because they 


belong 


Psy- 


male and female subcultures 
Sex im Christian- 
Le Masters 


illustrations are very helpful, though, in 


chologists 


though 
what 


again might wonder 


know 


or 


case they do not themselves on 


basis male female subcultures have 
pinpointing the problem. There is a_ been established: we know little. for in- 
t t t 


great deal of case material in this book stance 


which makes 


ibout the ‘menstrual 
Le Masters 


al adjustmer ire 


woman 


very readable suggests that, while there 


Chapters on marit subcultures, there perhaps are mar- 
clude Winch’s theory ot con 


needs 


iplemer individuals who do not fit the type 


concept that is very palatable who get along well, overlapping the 


to psychologists though they may be 
Le Masters’ rather sin 
of the ne 


Voney is 


horrified by An extremels 


iplified 
Mar- 
which 


this— 


irotic personality for teachers and workers in pr al 


ra 
ma 


rit 4 7 
chapter in fields 


The Freedom in Determinism 
Charles Berg 


Being Lived by My Life. London: George Allen & Unwin 
21s. 
FRANK BARRON 


George ( sroddex k 


unm 


in find 


2( ind 1 
Young Childrer 


Mur bh y’ 


CP 


nad 


ers BERG is a_ physician 
4A psychoanalyst who has bee 


een ide 


f his 


protes- 
He 


rambDing and 


ivistock Clinic 
this 


} - 9 ] saint 
mes racy autobiographical accoun 


of his existence from the striking phrase 





the games or reactions of our ancestors 


and of our infancy, in seemingly 
new forms.’ The book, in brief, presents 
in the context of a psychoanalytic auto- 
biography the thesis that free will is an 


and that 


not occur 


P, RHAPS is ungracious to look with 
a third eve at the self- 


psychoanalyst, but 


illusion genuine novelty does 


unguarded 
revelations of a 
when an author makes a highly general- 
ized claim to knowledge and supports it 
facts of his individual ex- 


with such 


perience as are usually kept private, he 


and the 


re-interpretation by the 


lays himself facts of his life 


open to com- 


mon reader. Determinism as Dr. Berg 


asserts it is not simply a working hy- 


pothesis in science but a metaphysical 
position held with considerable emotion 


and basic to a certain kind of arrange- 


ment of the psychic economy. Essen- 
tially it is an escape from internalized 


moral demands by the categorical re- 


pudiation of responsibility. One cannot 


be held morally responsible for « 


if one is not free to act other- 
wise. In the presence of a tyrannical 
conscience, this position may prove 
liberating at the level of conscious state- 


although 


might expect the self to remain prisoner 


ment, at a deeper level one 


to a sado-masochistic orientation of 


superego to ego, experiencing consider- 
able unconscious guilt. 
One such an 


indeed g 
from this autobiography 


rets impression 
Consider this 
characteristic incident in the life which 
we might just as well attribute from 
A girl came to him 
with a complaint of abdominal discom- 
fort (“I felt she had done her best to 


simulate appendicitis’ 


now on to Dr. Berg 


Having come to 
the conclusion that “ 
nothing organic the 
moreover, the patient was * 


there was absolutely 
that 
solicitous for 


matter’ and 


the special attention” of a young man 
who was the administrative superior of 
the patient in her place of work, Dr 
Berg, upon being called to the telephone 
by another agent of her employer (“I 
did not bother to ask myself or him 
what his special interest might be in 
the young lady”) d@rreed to “come 
in ten minutes” to attend the 
case and asked that the nurse in charge 


around 
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of the dormitories prepare “a jug of hot 
water, a jug of cold water, and a basin.” 


Phen 


my bag, some soft soap, and a Higgen- 


“In ten minutes I was there with 


son’s syringe. There was a great hoo-ha. 
All the girls had been swept away out 
of sight, except this one, clad in a night- 
dress. On my instructions, the 


side. It did not 


minutes to 


hurse 
take 


pump in a pint 


laid her on her 
me many 
and a half of warm, soapy water enema 
1 departed immediately and left them 
to it. Never did I hear 

complaint from the managing director 
or any other official again 


one word oO! 
Che girl 
was absolutely and completely and, as 
far as I was concerned, permanently 
cured.” 

Soft soap and Higgenson’s syringe, in- 
deed! To this 


Dr. Berg has lived his own life 


reviewer it appears that 
whether 
he likes it or not 

lies behind 


= 1 
Irresponsible tone ot these 


rhe impression that there 
the cheerfully 
confessions of a psychoanalyst on vaca- 
tion some rather fierce self-accusation is 
reinforced by other incidents de- 


many 


scribed in the book particularly those 


in relation to the death of patients and 


of loved ones. Two of the women most 
important 


} 
[ 


in the life of the author may 
third 


is left unaccounted for at the end: but 


ve inferred to have died, and a 


ordinary direct statement that these sig- 


nificant individuals did in fact die is 


not made. Presaging facts are recounted 
ind retrospective euphemisms concern- 
ing the event are to be found, but the 


bitter reality 


fronted. My 


seems not to be con- 


own that 


the author's wholesale rejection of re- 


impression is 


sponsibility in terms of systematic phi- 
losophy represents an attempt to handle 
an unconscious feeling of total responsi- 
bility. The necessary corollary of such 
an obligation is the possession of un- 
bounded power and magical vision, at- 
tributes imputed by adults to divinity 
and, if psychoanalytic theory is right on 


this, by infants to themselves 


I. would be gratuitously ungracious to 


suggest interpretations of the author’s 
that 
to do so is to take his offering seriously 
and to make use of the radical honesty 
of his self-revelations to gain some in- 


personal recollections were it not 


sight into the determinants of the con- 


viction that there is no freedom. Leav- 
ing aside the freedom-determinism prob- 
lem in its aspect 
cal question, we 


as a vexing philosophi- 


may well inquire into 
its psychological origins if we are to 
explain its lasting popularity and the 
freshness of its appeal to each new gen- 


this book 


suggests without the acquiescence of its 


eration upon the earth. What 


author is that the deterministic position 


may free the individual to function in 


spite of unconscious guilt derived from 
destructive oral impulses at that early 
stage of development when omnipotence 


seems a fact and responsibility is there- 


fore total. (In this instance what free- 
dom means ncrease in 


sponse 


freedom 

most of his 
understanding of 
within themselves 
compulsion of his 
well give in to it 
succeed in conveyin 
temptation tow ird loftir 
peculiar occupational 

analysis: after all 


make rather too 


It 


s for hours ever 
room and 

lower level, all the forces of 

which the psychoanalytic sit 


the interests of cure, is designed to 
evoke. Such grand aloofness 


takes of 


a far cry 


igain par- 
some aspects of divinity. It is 
from the position of more 
humble realism which the ordinary em- 
battled ego finds most functionally effec- 


tive, the 


recognition 


attitude which includes the 


that one cannot do every- 


thing, cannot please everybody, cannot 


understand perfectly, yet nevertheless 
can do something, establish community 
with some people, understand a little, 


and even live a life of one’s own 


In every 


of the 


man’s writings, the character 


writer must lie recorded 


Tuomas CARLYLE 
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Cruze, Ps) logy in Nursin 
t rejected 


Gregory & Kohser hvsical y- 
Le r review in tw “ars, thougl 


hypothesis Should 
World of the ind say pecavi tor its interventi 
‘hildren arket 


Educating Spastic of opinion? 
| is is the tale. If vou think CP's 


Rhine 
Schonell 
Sherif & Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Psychology coverage is too narrow, tell it what 
Soal & Bateman, Modern Experiments books it skipped and 
viewed, but do not mention 


in Telepathy 


should have re- 


inv of these 





just for the fun of it and not label it 
the 


began exercising an imprimatur at that 


preposterous, because, moment it 


level, it would be taking a first step to- 
ward that stuffy authoritarianism (CP, 
1957, 2, 210f.) which CP is de- 
termined to avoid, which its 


was conceived 


Aug 
parents 
most feared when it 

And, by the way, CP is running short 
of these simple thought-stimulators. The 
find them in 


reviewers do not seem to 


the books they review; the readers do 


not send them in. Help! 


Miss BEAUCHAMP CoMES AGAIN 


| / 

Mrerros Prince! The Dissociation 
The quiet Miss 
Beauchamp, the mischievous, boisterous 


a Personality (1905) 


Sally, who would replace her and make 
so much trouble for her. The new per- 
B IV and B I, all alternating 
in controlling Sally 


Miss thoughts, 
Miss Beauchamp not knowing Sally’s. 


sonalities, 


the same body, 


knowing Beauchamp’s 
Everybody knew about this kaleidoscopic 
person in those days when Freud had not 
yet been quite discovered in America, 
and as late as 1926, when he was found- 


ing the Harvard Psychological Clinic, 
Morton Prince had hopes of getting syn- 


chronous introspections on two co- 
consciousnesses, one talking in response 


to spoken questions and the other writ- 


ing in response to written questions 
Then the tricky Zeitgeist let the topic 
fade out of focal attention until it has 


recently been revived by Thigpen and 
Cleckley in The Three Faces of Eve 
CP, Nov. 1957, 2, 289f.), a case which 
has also gone onto sound film (CP, Feb 
3. 45.). So the Zeitgeist gets to 
work again, and the original publishers 
Longmans Green 


1958 


come out with a new 
edition of the 
$5.00), the 
since 1930, then 
Books duplicates it with a 
paperbound edition (MG 12, 1957, $1.95 
or 15 Fifty 
made 


printing of the second 
Dissociation (1957, 
first 


$75 pp. 
printing and 
Meridian 
cents more in Canada) 
have 


existence of the 


years of positivism may 
familiar 
but 


fighting personalities with one body be- 


dubious the 


old personal consciousness, two 


tween them are still front-page news 
—E. G. B 


The Soviet Kaleidoscope Behind 
the Soviet Fog 


Brian Simon (Ed.) 


Psychology in the Soviet Union. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 


Press, 1957. Pp. vili + 305. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM S$ 


Dr. Verplanck, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Hunter College 
in New York City, says he is interested 
particularly in the 


who is Associate 


verbal behavior of 


man and, in general, in the nature 
functional behavior 
protozoa to Homo saptens 


ism he is an 


systems of from 
As an organ- 
omnivore, for he feeds or 
has fed on cutaneous sensitivity, visual 
psychophysics, rats discriminating and in 
runways, rats and people in Skinner- 
boxes, naval lookouts, bird watching, and 
card sorting. His dinner partners in this 
feast Geldard, Spe nce, 
Graham, Hunter, Skinner, Estes, Kantor, 
Boring, Beach, Tinbergen, Lorenz, 


Hinde, and Hilgard. In other words, he 


is a cosmopolitan, behaviorally slanted 


oe book consists of tweaty papers 
selected by the editor from among 
some thirty sent him by Professors Smir- 
the Academy 
They 
‘a book that would familiar- 
ize English readers with the general di- 


have been 


nov and Menchinskaya of 
of Educational Sciences were 
chosen for 
rection of Soviet psychology, but de- 
teachers as 
rhe 


includes seven of 


signed to be of interest to 


well as psychologists.” product 
translated in England 
what seem to be original reports of ex- 
periments, seven theoretical essays ( Pav- 
lovian), and six papers and an appendix 


that The 


whole is preceded by a brief and almost 


summarize research areas 
painless introduction to both dialectical 
the 
account written by Mr 
Most of 


he papers relate to child psychology, to 


materialism and Pavlovian concep- 
tual system, an 


Simon for the Western reader 


a child psychology concerned with the 
experimental study of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the individual, rather than 
a study of his 


social and emotional 


$6.00. 


‘ 
VERPLANCK 
growth—a contrast with American child 
psychology 

In its stress on the child, the book is 
not ‘representative’ of psychology in the 
Whether it is 


sentative in other ways, especi: 


Soviet Union unrepre 

etween experiment and theory 
one cannot say without making the trip 
Mr 
did. The 


69 previously 


himself, as Simon and his British 


colleagues brief bibli 
untranslated ps 


22 dated 


only 1950 or later) does not 
clarify matters, since the text frequently 
refers to experimental research that has 
evidently never reached publicati | 

At first, it is not 


three 


terrain lies hidden under a 


easy to distinguish 


iumong the paper; the 


flood of 


words. But in some, nestled between in- 


troduction and discussion. are briet 


statements of experimental procedures 


tables of results sum- 


‘times 


maries that are not theoretical 


language. No statistical tests appear ir 


’ ] 
papers, Dut at least 


these experimental 


two criteria for acceptance 


level have some vali 


(not the 5¢ 


repeatability, and the successful execu 


tion of further experiments whose out- 
come 1s dependent on the reliability of 
the initial finding. The absence of com 
putations of statistical significance 
more ensures that a result 
ignored, than does the 
highly 


guarantee 


presence 
significant statistical cri 
that a finding is more 
trivial 

Here, the experimental analysis of 
complex behaviors, in terms of pertinent 


S-R 


controlled 


variables operating idequately 


situations, is substituted for 


factorial designs. The experiments them 


selves are simple and _ straightforward 


and should be easy to repeat The re 





sults are provocative enough to ensurt 


that many of them will be repeated, and 


W:: 


polygraphi 
Wyckoff 
ponses 


ial ac 


these 


Everv time 
correct response 
this was positively reinforced | verbally 
by the investigator, and positive 
went tron 

rrespor I ts of the cor- 
as a strength- 

onnecti¢ 

given mulus and the 


“Negative 


responses 


response 


ol incorrect 


reinforcement—by 


subyec which set before 


tions 


him a concrete task } In children 


iged one vear one month to two years 


seven mon a conditioned reflex was 


— } t 
proauced ino her ( 


preher 


Very distir ve 


which new |S-R! connections are 1 


with the help of 


riking stal 
ready alteration.” The second signal sys 
tem is the leitmotif of theory. Memory 
ra 
other ¢ 
strereotypy, although 
tressed it Se- 


The complex oft 


theories ran 
vocative 
ind speculative 


exper ted; they col 


ties the S-R experimenta 


brain physiology 


xture 
inherited 


Most of this 








testing is acknowledgedly ethical in ori- 
gin, rather than practical or scientific, 
in the Western sense of the word. This 
point is brought home in one paper that 
describes the shaping of a “psychical 
skill” (mental arithmetic) in “unsuccess- 
ful pupils.” Social psychology, as pre- 
sented at the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Psychology seemed to be of 
“no scientific significance whatever. In 
this field, instead of genuine investiga- 
tion, superficial inquiries, principally by 
means of 


questionnaires, are widely 


used.” There is, of course, nothing re- 
sembling any sort of social psychology 
in this book, except by implication 

It will be wise to keep this book at 
the bedside or in the bath, until it is 
finished. Taken in appropriately spaced 
each of no length, its 
prolixity will neither enrage nor stupefy 


sessions great 


The many, if scattered, stimulating pas- 
those tech- 
niques and provide theoretical insights, 
determine a 


sages, that illuminate new 


variable reinforcement 
schedule adequate to keep the read- 
ing rate high, if not to accelerate 
it. They will ensure that the book will 
be finished in not too long a time 
Once its concepts have been assimilated, 
it may suggest some ways out of those 
theoretical by-passes and blind alleys in 
which we Westerners have been tramp- 
ing up and down these past years. It 
could also suggest some badly needed 
experimental approaches to problems of 
human behavior, with its complex inte- 
gration of action with speech, verbal 
behavior, mediating processes. cogni- 


tions, the second signal system. or what 
have you 


Minding e’s and 9’s 


Mildred C. Templin 


Certain Language Skills in Children: Their Development and Interrela- 
tions. (Institute of Child Welfare Monograph No. 26.) Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xviii + 183. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Ervin 


, 
associate im the 


is an instructor and research 
Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. For a number of 
years she has been especially interested 
in psycholinguistics, at the University of 
Michigan and in summer institutes of 
the Linguistic Society and of the Social 
Science Research Council. She is study- 
ing the 


learning of language and accul- 


turation in children and in bilinguals, 


working at first with Navaho and French 


Ouin 





guals and more 


recently with chil- 


dren’s learning of grammar. She savs 


her two principal problems are: the ef- 
fects of specific features of social con- 


texts on verbal behavior, and the proc- 


esses by which language learning medi- 
ates other changes in the behavior of 


children and bilinguals 


T° in area of knowledge as sparsely 
occupied by that of child 


language any 


fact as 


development new con- 


tribution is welcome. Miss Templin’s 


major feat in this book is to apply a 
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variety of rather hoary techniques of 
measuring language skills to a large sam- 
ple that is extremely carefully selected 
The 
use of a 


child 


sex, and 


care in sample selection, and the 


variety of measures on each 
yields information regarding age 
social status norms, and test 
intercorrelations which may be of con- 


speech 
sense the book is an 


siderable value to therapists 
and others. In a 
epitome of the techniques used at the 
Child Welfare 
in Dorothea McCarthy’s 
summary in the 1954 Manual of Child 
Psychology 

The 


some 


Minnesota Institute of 


ind described 


group differences found are of 


interest because of the superior 


sampling. For example, the sex differ- 
ences were relatively small and variable 
from year to year. The slight differences 


that did 


findings that girls in the 6-8 year range 


appear corroborated earlier 


are superior in articulation, boys in rec- 
ognition vocabulary. Socioeconomic dif- 


ferences were larger and more stable 


and occurred in articulation, sound dis- 


crimination, vocabulary, and grammar 
and sentence structure—in short, in all 
the skills 
thirties 


marked increase in children’s loquacity. 


| HE study of child language has oc- 


cupied linguists as well as psychologists 


measured. Finally, since the 


there has appeared to be a 


Their reports have raised some signifi- 
cant questions about the concurrent pat 
terns of change in phonology and gram- 
mar; but if one examines Templin’s ex- 


tensive data, it is evident that no use 


has been made of linguists’ categories 


or the generalizations that their phono- 
logical techniques have yielded over the 
past thirty years 

When can 
their 


concerned 


} 


psychologists justifiably 


turn backs on other disciplines 


with the same phenomena? 
\ priori we do not need to be 


con- 
cerned with the methods and problems 
of others. The impressive status of re- 


+ 


search in psychoacoustics testifies to 
the power of 


this 


a new departure. But in 


case the new techniques have 


greater precision than those of tradi- 


} + 


tional linguistics. The 





ionism oO! 


this book cannot be defended either on 


the grounds of greater precision or of 


the irrelevance of linguistic generaliza- 


tions. On the contrary, the purely de- 


scriptive, diagnostic function of this 


work would have been enhanced bv at- 





tention to the issues raised by linguists 
and to their analytic methods 
For instance, many languages have a 


kind of symmetry in their pattern of 


stop consonants. We find that, if there 


and d 


There one sees an 


are p, t, k, 6, there is likely to 


p:b::t:d::k:g. It is relatively rare for 
one segment of the pattern to be 


ing. It is as if there were an economy 


of learning so that the contrast of un- 
used 


voiced to voiced is widely in the 


sound system. It would be useful to 


know if this principle holds in children’s 
Does a 
pin and bin also contrast tim and 
If so 


ve 


child who contrasts 
din? 
greater efficiency in testing would 
The 

] 


be reliability tests of the 


achieved 


various specilic con- 


trasts would 
general contrast as to voicing. The data 
are not presented in such a way as to 
this generalization 


permit examining 























but the little evidence that can be ad- 


duced from the error profiles supports 


this pattern contention 


Many languages have 


systematic el- 


ts of location on sound. For instance 


final consonants may always be voice- 


less. The number of errors final po- 
sition for -b,-d, and suggests that 
iny young childrer i\ display his 
pattern; since the k d ot error was ne 
epo ed ve do 0 KNOW 
I. genera he analysis faus to trea 
he children’s errors as potentially sys 
e - ould be necessary, in order 
oO discover the system, to report errors 


not in terms of such general classes as 











s S Ss Vs. O ssions, Dut in terms 
ol he subs itt Further, these 
errors could be ¢ s of the 
ingu stic fe t he child fa 

o distinguish in the case of substitutions 
or disto s Thus one could test the 
generality Ol patterns icross several 
phone es. | ily vould have et 
des i t oO corre t ct i ‘ sses ¢ 
erro yrde » se i s 1e tha 
lor stance unvole Z Ol lI s Ca « 
re ed S patte Ling lists have re 
pe ed epo ed sucn ¢ ir patterns 

he childre 

The ithor’s atheoreti yroach has 
lett vy other questions u swerec 
I ; ce i extensive VSIS ¢ 
err atte clusters of consonants 

such as f here is no test of the 
hs + ley 
ALN pt isis t s Cius > Ca 

* predic eC ) errors he ct 

One 4 the error Irequen¢ ) 

L s the Exceptions see ve TeW ( 
SVSTE ( Ag ¢ a ) de 
f é ke ditory dis« itions 

yu he 4 a at ory d “4 i \) 

ests t resented | these 
cases ie oversigh s clear 
n | ests could be diagnostic ly rn 
rovet I here h ( ree ore ¢ ) 
» the } r gy <« r > 
Dhe OOK sullers h ougho om a 


persistence in the mistakes of preae 
cessors. Giggle rt and tigger 

t eatlet Ss one-s\ € words endir £ 

cluster, thus reducing value in 

the tables for clusters i class. This is 

poor phonetics The scoring of errors 


occasionally rests on archaic standards; 


adults often voice medial ¢ in skating, 
and can is widely used for may in col 
And 
know 


Miss Templin cannot 


loquial speech here is ain't in a 


strange limbo; I how to use it 
iden 
the 
sur- 


dif- 


and 


correctly but 


tify it as to part of speech. Surely 


standards should be those of the 


rounding adults. The socioeconomic 
be reduced if such st 


Finally 


methods, of grammati 


ferences might 


irds were applied instead of 


taking over the 


cal analysis wholesale would have 


hea + th hil +) + ¢ ++ ¢ 
een WOTtN while at ieas Oo atlemp 0 


devise experimental tests of grammatical 


contrasts comparable to tests of articu 
latory contrasts 

his 
knowledge and will 


the book 


dex ades ago LOT } idali> 


research is a contri 





tice. Nevertheless could have 
been written 
to exploit the new techn ques ind find 
guage. With no 


ings in 


the study of lar 


greater investment of labor the direc 
tion of! analysis could have been ide 
much more fruitful. As it stands, those 


concerned with the theoretical 


in child language development 


many tantalizing questions raised by the 
] tahle } ; ; ; then r 
inaiytic abies u ew Oo nen re 


solved 


Factor Analysis in Experimental 
Psychology 


Sten Henrysson 


Applicability of Factor Analysis in the Behavioral Sciences: A Methodo- 
logical Study. (Stockholm Studies in Educational Psychology, University 


of Stockholm.) Stockholm 
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at Chicago, Thomson at Edinburgh, and 
Wold at Uppsala 


the more straightforward problems of 


Less concerned with 


summarizing research findings in given 
content areas, he comes to grips on prac- 
with 
The 
thinks the word applicability in the title 


tically every page more difficult 


ind critical issues reader who 


means applications is going to be disap- 


pointed. Henrysson wants to know, 


mainly, where factor analysis fits into 
method 


is the status of the mathematical 


general scientific and theory, 


what 
assumptions underlying the technique 


on what basis we choose this factorial 


model or that one, how we may consider 


analysis as a method of statisti- 


tactor 
cal inference. He does not ignore specific 
summarizes them in 


applications but 


terms of general classes of problems in 
the behavioral sciences within which, in 
his view, factor analysis has or has not 


To this 


one of 


made a contribution reviewer 


the product represents the most 


thoughtful recent efforts to bring into 
focus in a single publication the variety 
of conceptual, practical, and mathemati- 
cal issues involved 


There is 


ysis 


ttle doubt that factor anal- 


has a controversial place in the 


scheme of psychological science 
this book does much to sharpen, clarify 
and sometimes even resolve some of the 
issues involved. The volume is ideal, for 
example. for the experimental psychol- 
ogist whose contact with factor analysis 


has 


conceived 


been limited to the many poorly 


shotgun’ studies in the jour- 
nals. It will not necessarily convince 


him that factor analysis has a place in 
the scientific behavior 


study of (nor 


does it try to) but it will present him 
with some serious thinking by a compe- 


has 


who concludes that it 


| HE crux of 


in Henrysson’s 


tent person 


the book appears to lie 
discussion of “explana- 
tory factor analysis.” Descriptive factor 
inalysis is, in principle, only a deductive 
procedure which gives operationally de- 
related to a given set of 


fined factors 


data. Explanatory factor analysis is 


more an inferential procedure, whose 
object is to find factors that ‘explain’ 
as many regularities as possible, even 
outside an actual factorial study. The 


distinction between descriptive and ex- 
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planatory factor analysis is seen as a 
facet of the lively discussion of inter- 
vening variable and hypothetical con- 
struct a few years ago 
Here Henrysson is willing now to go 


Wolfle in Explana- 
tory analysis is possible and is simply 


further than 1940 
a link in an inferential procedure which 


Under 


can 


’ 
includes data from other sources 


certain conditions, factor analysis 
be used for testing hypotheses formu- 
lated on the basis of other methods as 
well as for hypotheses that 


The 


distinc- 


generating 
other methods 
thinks he has this 


in mind will dp well 


are verified by 


reader who 


tion firmly to read 


this treatment of the topic. The key 


concepts in this discussion are those of 
simple structure and factorial invari- 


ance 
Perhaps Henrysson dves not go far 
stressing the need for 


enough in pro- 


grammatic factor analv ‘s research in 
other areas and the interdependence of 
the formulation of hypotheses, the de- 
velopment of measures of behavior, and 
the method of analysis. Especially in 
view of the unresolved statistical prob- 
lems, the problem of replication under 
certain prescribed conditions needs to be 
More att 


given to specific approaches to non- 


stressed ention could have been 


factorial validation of factors 


It is the reviewer's opinion that the 


really 


assessed until 


contribution of factor 


cannot be 


analysis 
adequately 
conduct _ studies 


more psychologists 


which combine experimental laboratory 


methods 


analysis. There have been some attempts 


with designs that use factor 


it this union, but rarely has the under- 


taking been of a programmatic nature 


There are, moreover. vast barriers be- 


tween investigators’ using correlational 
approaches and others using experimen- 
the 
For example, Guilford’s fac- 
tor analysis studies have made notable 


the 


functioning 


tal techniques, even in same gen- 


eral areas 


dimen- 
Yet 


how many psychologists, conducting ex- 


contribution in describing 


sions of intellectual 
periments on problem-solving. have used 
describe their task 
variables? How many have tried to see 
if Guilford’s 


Guilford’s factors to 


factors are useful or not 
useful in ‘accounting for’ certain of their 
results? 


own We do not even know if 


measures of these problem-solving fac- 


‘library 


the kinds 


of laboratory tasks used to study prob- 


tors predict performances in 


lem-solving. We certainly need to know 


this in order to assess the and 


pow er 


generality of the concepts provided by 


the factor analysis research 


Thus the psychologist who is inter- 


ested in factor theory will find this 


monograph a valuable addition to his 


It is 


reading 


appropriate for supple- 


mentary in advanced courses in 


statistics and in courses factor anal- 
ysis, research methodology, and _psy- 
chological measurement. Henrysson has 
restricted his audience by placing his 
heavy load of mathematics in the first 


chapter; vet the reader who preters his 





mathematics can 


skip this chapter and find much left to 


factor analysis without 


stimulate him 


Helping Johnny 
to Read 


Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker 
Reading Difficulties: Their Diag- 


nosis and Correction. New York: 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp 


486. $5.25 


vill 


DoroTHEA McCaArRTHY 





Graduate School of Fordham U» rsity 
She is equally concerned h de p 
ment nN 1 ( le ps VOH gy and rie 

to combine the two appr hes in study- 
ing language in children. She re 1 
the literature on the development of 


language in both editions of Murchison’s 
Handbook of Child Psychology and both 
the editions of Carmichael’s Manual of 


Child Psy ¢ hology 


Pg ePRy educators, and reme- 
dial teachers will welcome this vol- 
ume by two authors, well known in the 
psychology of reading, for it effectively 
synthesizes the heretofore scattered lit- 
erature in the extensive and controver- 

The vol- 
helpful to 
the 


remedial! 


sial field of remedial reading 


ume will prove especially 


teachers desiring to specialize in 


methods and techniques of 








r NEW WILEY BOOKS 


... both ready 
in June... 


reading and to students of clinical and authors (Tinker) has conducted an ex- 


school psychology who desire general tensive series of studies on the effects of 


orientation in the field. The clinician, various kinds of typography on readin 


nS 


however, will have to go to the original this interesting area is omitted entirely 


sources for the details of the methods The strengths of the book are pri- 





described marily in two areas: first, the careful 





The research on a variety of topics is eclectic evaluation of research 
. 


well summarized and evaluated. Of par- emphasis on the diagnostic techniques of 


ticular interest is a formula for esti- M. Monroe, Fernald, Gates, Durrell and 


mating Expected Reading Grade as  Bond-Clymer, and Hoyt; and, second THE PSYCHOLOGY 

Years in School X 10 + 1 which yields the specific suggstions for overcoming OF INTERPERSONAL 
estimates of reading expectancy Start- identified difficulties The emphasis on RELATIONS 

ngly close to the observed reading preliminary diagnosis and remediation 

iverages lor almost every level of IQ directed toward the problems so re- By Fritz H r, U> ’ A 
The authors state that the classifica- vealed is most welcome, as are the help 

tion of a child as a disabled reader ful ippendices s g ests d exits = z - \ 

must be based upon his opportunity to It is regrettable, however, that the re- Sik lela ; 
ear! his verbal ibility his demon- iabilities of the tests are no presented ce rper r 

: alo ty to ; , : ety eee ‘ 





ogical tech ques of diagnosis Ineffective eve movements 4d not 





‘dial methods. One cannot help cause reading deficiency Eve-move- 


developmental program. No men-_ prehension. They merel) 


on 1s tound of the recent senes Dy ibilitv of the reader to interpret wt 
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learn that “speech defects are occasion- dren to read The authors conclude 
ly present in reading disability cases that speed of reading can be improved 


cs mune DV good motivatior 





well-chosen 


( 


Wa neto B 


mention at all tion of the role of pre-existing emotiona 
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Reviewed by PeRctvaL M. SyMoNps 


Dr. Symonds has been since 19 

fessor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and this splurge 

his in reviewin 

adole SCENCE 
prepares 


. . 
fhough not presuma 


ontinued inquiry int. 

mind and motives of the teenager. It 

was Harry Murray’s Thematic Apper- 
ption Test that led him into the study 
u “i lt lies 


nt thinking 


fure Story 


inquisition of 


ts psvchology 
cern cannot be accounted 


crease 


War II. There 
increase in delinquency 
the public mind toward 
of adolescence, but this 
count wholly for the 
Undoubtedly ‘many c 
chology of adolescence hay 
duced into college progran 
ticular, in teacher training 
a general increase in attent 
chological problems in general 

Of the eleven books included in this 
review, five—those by Bernard, Crow 
and Crow, Jersild, Stone and Church 
and Strang—are out-and-out textbooks 
Four may be classified as treatises 
those by Belser, Edelston, Frank and 
and Frank, and Gottlieb. Two of them 





Rem- 


Radler ire noteworthy as 


Gesell and many 


Associates and by textbooks attempt to be 


and compendiums of their subject, 


ot research. The five text- a dead level as they move irom 


books differ from the others by includ- topic, that it is refreshing to 


ual trappings, such as copious book in which the author not 


importance oO! the idolescent 


ing aware ol himsell 
accept himself. Chapter 
Dy a discussion of 


Jersild emphasizes self-e 


recommended 
j 


liscussion, pi 


,— [. JeRsILp, the at 


the first these texts 
trod 


roduction 
He has had 
career in develo 
Teachers C 

man ye He 
his 
Child Psychol- 
The 


scence is remarkable 


tor 
LOT 


known through popular 
used text on 
This new book on Psychology 


{dole 


text 


eCaAUse 


is a with a point of view, or 


rather with several distinct points of 


nly expounds his subject but also has chapters 


1 thoughtful and thought- growth 


that carries the theme il developn 
‘lf-awareness and 
beginr 


Cesldi lille 


Like most books the psychology of 


1dolescer 


Te rs d is more concerne 


idolescent 


char 


iso provides a d Ss 


I find 


works of 


the index frequet 


ud, Horney 


INSWIK, 1nd 


to the 
Kubie 


ng a sympathy with 


Fre 
Frenkel-Bri 


Fromn 


even ll 


direct acknowledgment of, the psycho- 


ilytic point of view. A whole chapter luences adolescence 


s devoted to adolescent fantasies, day rerican life The book 


idoiescel 


and dreams 


the central theme the the earlier put 


the development of the lf : 4 idolescence 








it has a distinctly masculine orientation, 
both from the illustrations used and its 
the ad- 


olescent boy. It is, however, written in 


references to the problems of 


an uncommonly interesting manner, one 
which departs from the usual academic 
flavor. At the same time it is scholarly, 
with copious references to research find- 
ings. Bernard emphasizes development, 
and, in spite of his reference to the 
Wetzel grid, he leaves with the reader 
the general impression of the smooth- 
ness and regularity of development 

I tind that the chapter on emotional 
factors in adolescence suffers from the 
same fault which is current in so many 
texts, the fault of treating emotions as 
something distinct, and failing to relate 
them to the total process of adjustment 

On the whole, Bernard’s book stresses 
normality and decency and upholds the 
traditional mores in 


society. For in- 


stance, he argues for premarital con- 
tinence in sexual relations. The tone of 
optimistic. Al- 
recognizes that 


his book is essentially 
though he there have 
been many reports on the wide-spread 
use of drugs by adolescents. he believes 
that “youth do not reveal themselves as 
the easy prey of drug peddlers.” 


OE sen STRANG, author of The Ado- 
Himself, 
readable book, one which will not 


only be 


lescent Views has produced a 
very 
used as a text but will be 
picked up and read by students. teach- 
ers, parents, and also adolescents them- 
Miss Strang is 
psychologists from her long career on 
the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and from her many pub- 
lished writings in the field of guidance 
ind child psychology, perhaps the best 
known of which is An Introduction to 
Child Study 
Although for 


is classified 


selves well known to 


this 
among the 
could also be included as a treatise and 
as a report of research. The author has 
followed the unusual procedure. in pre- 
paring to write her book. of collecting 
compositions from thousands of high- 
school students through the cooperation 
of hundreds of teachers 


this book 


textbooks, it 


review 


administrators, 
and counselors who have been her stu- 
dents over the These composi- 
tions were written on topics proposed 


years 
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by Dr. Strang. For the most part they 
and the were 
urged to express themselves freely, with- 
These 


compositions have now been analyzed to 


were unsigned students 
out fear of censure or criticism 


serve as data for the several chapters 


of the book and are freely quoted from 


throughout. The author easily, 


directly, and simply, without involving 


writes 


the reader in technicalities, and, because 


so much of the book has been written 
by the adolescents themselves, there is 


reason to believe that it will also be 
read by them 

Most books on adolescence are pretty 
grim. Adolescence is not a period in 
One of the 
merits of this book is the light, humor- 


ous touch that 


life to be taken lightly 


given it 
throughout. She apparently realized con- 


Strang has 


siderable enjoyment from scanning these 
pupils’ compositions and has now shared 
some of the fun with her readers. She 
actually found one verbally gifted ninth- 
grade girl who chose the Presidency ot 
the United States as her early vocational 
goal 
The 


book is unusual 


sequence of the topics in the 
reversing what is to be 
found in most books dealing with ado- 
lescents. After the preliminary chapter 
how the adolescent 


the world in which he lives 


we are told views 
There fol- 
lows a discussion of how the adolescent 


and how he feels about 
Part II 


dealing 


views himself 


growing up. In there are the 
with 


] 
i 


usual chapters physical 


mental, social, and emotional maturity, 
but these terms are not specifically used 
There are also chapters on securing In- 
dependence from the family, progressing 
toward vocational and educational goals. 
and a chapter on the problem of delin- 
quency. Two final chapters deal with 


favorable conditions for and 
two topics 


on which Strang has for many 


learning 
the guidance of adolescents 
years 
been considered an authority, and which 
she has written for this book with much 
understanding 

Some of the tabulations derived from 
the analysis of the 
valuable and will probably be widely 
quoted 


compositions are 


including the one on page 138 
that gives the dominant feelings of ado- 
lescence 


about growing up. the one on 


pages 201ff., that lists ten goals of ado- 


lescence. and the list of conditions that 





students mention as favorable for study 
(p. 270) 

The author shows wide acquaintance 
with current opinion and quotes from 
many different sources, showing ker 
The 


conclusions she quotes are not, however 


broad and catholic point of view. 


always based on very tight evidence, and 


much of it comes from comment and 


testimony rather than from intensive 


carefully controlled, statistical or exper- 
imental studies 
The book represents the phenomenal- 


istic point of view: “The way the per- 


son perceives himself in relation to the 
situation largely determines how he be 


haves and what he learns.” There is 


always a danger in approaching a topic 
that one will fail to 


eclectically syn- 


thesize the and 
that incon 


will be overlooked 


varving view 


sistencies incongruities 
This kind of dissoci- 
ation happens more than once in the 
present text. For instance 

with the paragraph heading, Discrepancy 
Between Self-concept 


and Behavior (p 


106), contradicts the fundamen 


tal phe- 
nomenalistic principle on which the book 
here 


Strang tacitly 


is based without recognizing it 


admits that behavior de- 
rives not only from perception, but 
from inner driving forces which are 
an overt perceptual figure 
ject’s background 


It is in the 


scholastic 


chapters 
progress that 

it home. and her chapters d 
learning and guidance school are ex- 
cellent. It would appear to this reviewer 
however, that in one place Strang’s own 
comments do not with the 
evidence which she has acquired from 


adolescents. We 258 “We 


would all agree that the purpose of re 


1) 
fully agree 


read (p 


port cards or other forms of reporting is 


primarily to help students make the 


progress possible for them.” Then later 


(p. 260): “It is significant that 


only 
about one-eighth, or 12 per 


group expressed 


cent of the 
total determination to 
improve as a result of reports to par- 


ents.” The evidence that Strang presents 


that the 


cards 1s 


therefore. does not indicate 


announced purpose of report 


borne out by the testimony of her sub- 
jects. 

It is perhaps not quite 
that the 


lair to 


author tends to give sexual 
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what it means to 
be an adolescent than many of the more 


intimate feeling of 
extended treatises succeed in doing. Al- 
though the book has copious references 
to the experimental literature on ado- 
one has the that the 
authors are talking about persons as well 


lescence, feeling 
as about averages and standard devia- 
tions. There is a fine discussion of what 
is meant by maturity in the second of 
these two chapters. However, these au- 


thors 


which seems to be the besetting sin of 


cannot resist the advice-giving 
most writers in the field of adolescence 
The first lesson for parents to learn 
is how to let go and how not to let go” 
and so on for several pages 

This has 
viewed by Alberta E. Siegel in CP, Nov 
1957, 2, 283f 


Mie and LAWRENCE FRANK, au- 


thors of Your Adolescent in Home and 
in School, were for many years citizens 
of New York, taking 


educational and mental hygiene enter- 


volume alreadv been re- 


an active part in 


Mr. Frank was closely associated 


with Caroline Zachry in the Progressive 


prises 


Education Association's inquiry into 


and 
he has written extensively on adoles- 


adolescence about two decades ago 


cence 


graph 


Perhaps best known is his mono- 
Personality Development in Ado- 
Girls, but the 
study on the 


lescent impact of that 


present book is not im- 
mediately evident. He has been a leader 
in the Ethical Culture movement 

This reviewer had some doubts as to 
whether to count this book 


or a 


is a textbook 


treatise. There re no footnote 


references, no questior for discussion 
and none of the expected appurtenances 
of the textbook. I am sure the authors 
would not object to having it listed as a 
textbook 


that the book was written for parents 


for in the preface they state 


teachers, and others concerned with boys 
ind girls. Nevertheless, in 
book, I find that it 
exclusively to parents 
this is 


( ould be on 


reading the 
is addressed almost 
I gather the im- 
the kind of 
Christmas lists in 
advertised in the 
New York 
Times or in the advertising pages of 
Harpers. It is a book that 
expect to find among other fresh books 


pression that book 
that 
bookstore windows 
book review section of the 
one would 


of the season on the library tables of 
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better homes, particularly homes where 
there is an adolescent boy or girl who is 
attending an independent school or high 
school in one of the 
communities 

The 


English 


more well-to-do 


text is written in simple, clear 
It has a distinctly ‘progressive’ 
point of view, with some of the latest 
jargon that one finds in very contem- 
mental 
The book thus 


democratic 


porary discussions of education 
hygiene, and psychiatry 
stands for decency living 
togetherness. In the families de- 
by the Franks 


much group 


and 


scribed there is much 


sharing discussion, and 
fathers and mothers have yearnings for 
the satisfactory outcome of the natural 
problems besetting the normal adoles- 
The 
going through a troubled period which 


hard on 


as on growing youth 


cent adolescent is récognized as 


unfortunately is parents as 
well The adoles- 
cent adopts a facade against his frustra- 
tions and he is characterized by sudden 
shifts in which perplex his 
parents who are advised by the Franks 


attitude 


to be tolerant, lenient, and long-suffering 
There is an emphasis on the good self- 
image which in a way reflects the 
concern that Jersild presents in his 
book. Havighurst’s life tasks are 


tioned. There 


same 


men- 
. siderable se 
are not inconsiderabie sec- 
with both manners and 
The book is filled with advice- 
giving to the 


beginning to end and there is no pre- 


tions dealing 
etiquette 
from 


bewildered parent 


ense at providing the reader with the 


ts that have come from scientific 
studies 

The last four chapters are devoted to 
the education of the adolescent 


which 


victions 


about 


these authors have strong con- 


with 
they 


controversy be- 


They are not satisfied 


public secondary education, and 


recognize the current 


tween those who believe that we are 


sacrificing intellectual values in the 


high-sc hoo! who 


idvocate new programs, such as life ad- 


curriculun and those 


justment, learning, and 


developmental 
the core curriculum. These authors state 
that they wish to be neutral with re- 
evi- 
life- 
which 


sacrifice intellectual 


gard to this controversy, but it is 
that 


adjustment 


dent they lean toward the 


type of curriculum 
however, will not 
interests, but 


will place the emphasis 


upon problem-solving 


This is an upper-class or an upper- 
middle-class psychology of adolescence 
In one of the few references to the 
topic, delinquents are referred to as “the 
vandals who destroy school equipment 


the drug addicts, the sexual offenders 


the gangsters, the auto thieves, and the 
many other examples of human wastage 


and defeat 


a S. GorTTLIeEB, who has 


written Understanding Your Adolescent 
New 


his pretace that 


is a practising psychoanalyst 
York City. He states 


his book has been written to 


help 


parents understand how their 


sons and 
daughters think and behave during ado 
lescence and to help these voung people 
This 


hopefully, with 


understand themselves reviewer 


ipproached this book 


the expectation that here he 


aa 
would find 


i discussior ol adolescence DV one who 


idolescence throu 
rather than through charts 
tables. Nor was he disappointed 
expectation, vet he found himsel 


minded again psychoanalyst 
a follower ot 

s likely to see s@€x as 

man characteristic 


The first 


fancy 


chapter Starting 
and childhood re 
with the 


Stages ot 


acquaints 


' , 
reader typical psychoanaivt 


development S 


oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, laten 


adolescent. Then the next 


ind girls 


des¢ ribe DOVS 


, 
cence the idolescent 
? } tos ] + + 
ructures relations Wi 
a chapter on 


gathers these chapt 


trom 


indeed the major preoce 


period ind that every 


r } 


} } , 
adolescence. described 


terms in other books 
time 
hair l Ji 1) the twelve-vear-ol 


face is an indication of physical changes 


having a sexual sigr 
velops an interest 

room he 
masturbation. He is 


of his nocturnal emis- 


tures. In the seclusion 


experiments with 
confused because I 
sions. Jimmy’s friendship with a chum 
a brief excursion into 


makes a 


of his own age is 


homosexuality. In school. if he 





he is 
He 
the phallic phase and is spurred on in 


mistake fearful that no one will 


, 
also retains the 


traits of 


by envy and an overwhelming 


mpete with his comrades, and 


the book discusses ad- 
P ' 


tment to the physical self, to parents 


the 


brothers and sisters, and to outer 


the 


+) 
le 
ageiin- 


world There are also chapters on 


idolescent s ll 


illness 
ncy, ar immaturity. Gottlieb can 
the temptation to pass on 

his 
He 


written 


own predilec tions 
‘Much 


ibout 


says has 


how 


vouth 


> isceptll 


trom smoking 
futile for 


0 forbid him 


If vou give 


tholo 
somew 


psychiatric me 


rious 
Ss perhap 4 le 
be of much help to 
The chapter 

well 


does very 


the dynamic 


delinquency which 


the 


There is always something very ar- 


resting and plausible about the psychi- 


itric and psychoanalytical explanation 


of human characteristics. Certainly they 


help to explain behavior in a way that 


not be done by purely statistical 


studies. Nevertheless, many psycholo- 


s have 


a feeling of skepticism at the 

They ask 
Is this 
of the 


end of this kind of a treatise 


How do you know? ind true 


of every adolescent, or just one 


» which happen to have come 


your purview? 


ie HaArRIS BALSAR, who is on 


the sti f the College of Physicians 


University 


ind Surgeons of Columbia 


has edited a volume that consists mainly 


ection Ol papers read at a meet 


the American Psychiatric Associa 
Atlantic C May, 1955. This 


papers compiements U 


ity 


idoles« ence 


escent DOV girl througn 


worker, physic 


savs 


ibout psychotherapy 


detail the problems 
disturbed students I 
of an independent college preparatory 
school 

I must 


nfe 
on 


hook mainly pec 


what the 
expect W hy IS it 
so much 
ictual 
rhroughout 
in adolescent 
discussions with 
and then, at the 
boy or girl to 


door ( loses upon 


is opened again several 


the boy 


mproved 


on 
ready 
1] 
si 


il school ane V1 


on behind the 


Actua 
Jossely I 


practice 


discusses the 


title of 


difficulty in 
procedure 
{ he book ne 3s 


DOV or 


thera] 


the book 


led me 


that psychiatrists have 


discussing 
Ss ol 
told at 
girl, the 
ind 


reterring 


teachers 
point ot 
i psychothe 
the reader 


seSSIONns 


ig da 


’ ; 
4 losed aoor 


peut 


the adolescent. We leart 


the idoles« 


psyv¢ hother i} 


parer 


the 


vr 


7 
Ou 


Various 


the 





homes, or pupils who have been sub- 
jected to various distortions of parent- 


child relationships, the 
uses tact, 


schoolmaster 


common sense, and some 


sternness of discipline. A modernist, he 
proposes the child guidance-mental hy- 


With the help of 


a competent staff, a good psychological 


giene point of view 


and guidance department, he does every- 
thing that he can within the framework 
of the school’s resources and program 
to help the students make the grade of 
getting ready for college, which is the 
school’s principal aid. Only when it ap- 
pears that 
this treatment, is it suggested to the 
parents that a psychiatrist be consulted 


a boy is not responding to 


Then the boy disappears into the psy- 
chiatrist’s office and presumably a proc- 
ess of psychotherapy takes place. but 
here again this paper fails to say what 
really happens 

This book has also been reviewed by 
Barbara K. Sutherland in CP, Feb 
3. 28f 


, on GESELL and his 


Frances L. Itc and Lovise B. Ames 
have had Youth: The 
Years from Ten to Sixteen reviewed by 
Lois Meek Stolz in CP, Jan. 1958, 3 
10-15 


attention in the public press 


1958 


associates 


already their 


The book has also received much 


Gesell is well known for his studies 


of infant and child development as pre- 
books Jnfant and Child 
in the Culture of Today, and The Child 
Five to Ten. He is a leading ex- 


ponent of dev elopmentalism This school 


sented in his 
from 


of thought believes that there is an in- 
exorable process of development, start- 
ing at conception 
The process not ly 
physical 


observable from birth 
onward encom- 
growth. which is de- 


termined in large measure by 


passes 
inner de- 
velopmental forces within the organism 
but it also includes mental, emotional 
and social development. Gesell proceeds 
on the assumption that there is a nor- 
mal course of development and _ that 
if a child is in advance or behind this 
norm at any age, he may be considered 
accelerated or retarded. These concepts 
of acceleration and retardation fit fairly 
well in infancy when the processes of 
physiological maturation are paramount 
and where differences in infant manage- 
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ment are relatively minor, but this con- 
cept of development becomes strained in 
the childhood years and quite prepos- 
terous when one comes to adolescence 

The book is based on a study of 165 
different subjects, about equally divided 
these, 115 
were seen more than four separate times 


between boys and girls. Of 


For any one age group there was a total 
of from 60 to 88 subjects and at least 
these had 


the immediately preceding age 


two-thirds of been seen at 


From a 
statistical point of view, this is a small 
sample on which to base a theory of 
adolescent development, with an attempt 


to give norms in terms of physical 


mental, emotional, and social growth at 
at each separate age. When one consid- 
ers. in addition, that these subjects all 
originally resided in or in the neighbor- 
hood of New Haven 


also struck with the fac 


Connecticut, one 
that the 


represent a very small cultural group 


and wonders at the boldness of the au- 


thors hat they are present- 


ing a picture of youth that might also 


apply to other parts of the country, to 


other class levels, or even to other cul- 


tures and nations. A few samples of the 


detail and assurance with which these 


iuthors norms at the different 
adolescent ages serve to demon 


general tenor of 


present 
present 


the book 


The ten-year-old sleeps through 


Eleven often resists going to bed, espe 


cially when he is afraid to be alone. Once 
n bed he has difficulty in falling asleey 


rhirteens in general are careful in their 


expenditures and are rarely broke 


Twelve in general tends to be outgoing 


At the thirteen 
is a calming dowr 


exuberant and enthusiastic 
vear level there 
I[welve. Boys 


their peers 


make friends easily with 


Thirteen. Boys are somewhat less sociable 


than at twelve 


Fourteen. Boys become more _ sociable 


again 


Naturally, with page after page filled 
with detailed norming of this kind, there 
is no room for statistics. One gains the 


that have 


culled their interview material and have 


impression these workers 
picked out isolated comments by parents 
or by the boys and girls themselves, and 
have blown these isolated instances up 


into a norm for the age One 


tries to fit her 


group 


pities the mother who 
son or daughter into these pigeonholes 
We are told 


tween 


that the relationship be- 


Ten and his mother tends 


straightforward, uncomplicat 


and trusting, but Eleven 
trast to Ten. tends to be 


sistant to his mother 


the rude, resistant ten- 


lieve that her son is one vea 


in interpersonal _ relationshi 
though the book is now only a year old 
the reviewer feels that already be 


classified as one of the psychologica 


curios of the present generat 


H. EDELSTON’S 


lems 


Adolescence 
viewer a distinct feelir 


because he found that 


leading deceptive 


and 


1 book on the 


educatior 


who signs hin 


land. had the op 
of discussing the 


groups of adolescent 


mixed groups, fr 
twenty-one 


tions were presented i 
inonymous 


giri . 


or male 
t rin} L-] 
il regular WeekKI|\ 


is four successive weeks 


used these groups for the an 
j 


questions presented 


sexual problems that 
faced. He made 


struction with regard to sex or sexua 


mores but presented his ow: 


view ot 


what he considers to be proper sexual 


behavior and attitudes for the adoles- 


cent 


His main theme is control. He is against 


license in any form and believes that 


sex must be approached trom a mora 


point of view; conduct must be based 


not only on the pleasures and satisfac- 
tions of a single individual, but also on 
the outcome of 


who 


states in 


sexual practices for all 


Although he 
that he 


may be concerned 


the introduction does 





not wish to be dogmatic, he surely has 


i definite point of view, nor is he not 


bashful in expressing it. He puts his 


main emphasis on the development of 


responsibility and would always sub- 
ordinate pleasure in sex to wider ethical 
vaiues. He believes in keeping the re- 
sponsibility to the other person always 
in the forefront of the discussion. He 
critical of he believes 


Freud, whom 


be an apostle of license, but perhaps 
does not 


fully comprehend Freud's 


} 


of view, which in his later years 


the development of 


and D. H. RapLer 
tell what it is that the 


REMMERS 


of Purdue 
the Gallup and the Roper 
over hiiteen years 


y nation-wide 


have 


studies 


preser ted 


pretace are little 


The Remmers po 


home without 


Ameri 


should be denied certain 


or your person 
a third believe the 
pec ple 
seems convenient Eighty-three per cent 
ipprove of wire SIXty 


tapping per cent 


go for censorship of books, newspapers 
ind magazines, while 58 per cent see no 
harm in the third degree 

One should remember that these ado- 
lescents were asked direct questions and 
that they 
with what was on the top of their minds 
The dynamic 


responded by direct answers 


significance of these re- 


plies, the deep motivation behind them, 


seem to have escaped the attention of 


these authors. This reviewer is reminded 


of his own studies of adolescent fantas\ 


in which he found that practically 100 


per cent ol idolescents’ fantasies deal 


with themes of aggression and eroticism 


ind that aggression almost inevitably is 
; 


followed by punishment. It 


1 
IS aiso \ 


known that when an adolescent 


responsibility and authority for 
ng and controlling others, he 
than 


other 


more severe and punitive 


parents or teachers. Ir 
> ,mer »} " ? , rp ¥ r , 
Remmers’ subjects n espondin 
revea 


these questions 


their aggressive 


which these impulses give 1 





presents psychology as a set of 
concepts, as a developing field, 
and as a science interrelated 
with other fields of knowledge 


INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Robert S. Harper 


This new text offers a comprehen- 
sive discussion of six fundamental 
principles of psychology in sys- 
tematic relation to one another 
point of view and method, motiva- 
tion, perception, thought, learning 
and personality. 


Introductory Psychology is clear 
and meaningful to all students be- 
cause its language is free of terms 
that often hinder those who have 
had no previous training in psy- 
chology--the reader is allowed to 
study the principles of psychology 
without becoming entangled over 
technical language. 


A special feature of this new psy- 
chology text is its wealth of incor- 
porated readings from professional 
sources. Included to develop points 
raised in the text, these readings 
appear wherever elaboration seems 
conducive to more thorough under- 
standing of basic concepts. 


A teachers manual is available upon 
adoption. 


for your examination copy, 
write to: 


ALLYN and BACON 


College Division 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass 
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Person 
Perception and 
Interpersonal 
Behavior 


Edited by Renato Tagiuri 
and Luigi Petrullo 


This is the first book in English 
to deal exclusively with person 
perception. Here, with contribu- 
tions by a distinguished body of 
psychologists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists, is a work that 
has systematically marked out 
areas of theory as well as of re- 
search. With the exception of 
two classic papers here reprinted, 
all others are original papers pre- 
pared specifically for a sympo- 
sium held at Harvard University 
in April, 1957. $7.50 


Psychotherapy 
by Reciprocal 
Inhibition 


Joseph Wolpe, M.D. 


The direct product of modern 
learning theory, this pioneer 
method of psychotherapy has at- 
tracted great attention because 
of the quick and lasting results 
it has achieved. In addition to 
the theoretical, experimental, and 
clinical material that forms the 
background to this approach, 
there is a description of the tech- 
niques of therapy and a statisti- 
cal analysis of 210 patients. 
$5.00 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, California 
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Book 


10-VIsUAL MATERIALS 


Walter Arno Wittich and Charles 


Francis Schuller 
Audio-Visual Materials: 
and Use. 

Harper 


Their Na- 
New 


1957 


ture 
York: 
Pp 


(2nd ed.) 


and Bros. 


xxvii + 570. $6.50 


PauL R. WENDT 


Che 
ittich-Schuller’s lies in 
Here 
authors have sought 
the 


and methods from 


virtue of this second edition of 


W 


siven 


its comprehen- 
the 


pletely 


ess as in the first edition 


to cover com 


ill of nonverbal teaching materials 


the chalk-board draw 


ings to the field-trip, listing almost every 


teaching method that does not involve 


the 
The 


} 
audio-visual m 


spoken or written word 


principies invoived in 


lateriai as well 


riteria, are discussed selectir 


lor 


type of teaching aids appropriate 
teachir g 


the 


classificat 


situation 
aid Wit 
Methods oft 
the 
rhe volume is 
-book 


teacher 


particular 


type ion 


use an 


of evaluation classroom are al- 
ways included 


both a 
the 


therefore 
book 


profes- 


text and a reference 


for his 


to keep in 
Whatever 


this book what the 


sional library 


he 


ties 


the materials 


can find in varie- 


are. where them. and how to 


to ‘get 
se them 
The 


book is V 
straightforward style 


written in a_ simple 


apparently intended 
to tempt teachers into 


the 


Consistent 


trying ot 


some 
and methods discussed 


with this 


even 


materials 
motivational ap- 


proach illustra- 


more and better 
tions are given than in the 


Not the 
lent quality, 


first edition 
only illustrations of excel- 


the 


are 


technical but authors 
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i ici ik Wei iis ish Wis and Recent RONALD Books— 
chapter Perception nsidered to be 


physiological t | t De . . a . . . 
chinkine and of avtude \linieal Studies in Culture Conflict 


Just Published! This new casebook, useful as a clinical 

’ manual or textbook, is invaluable when treatment involves 
Edited by problems of culture disturbances. The case studies 
GeorgeneSeward,  ‘linical in nature, are presented by psychiatrists, psycholo 
: gists, and anthropologists who have had wide experience 

Ph.D., University of with patients of diversified cultural origins. Ethnic sub 
Southern California cultures presented are the Negro, the displaced European 
lew and Crentile the American Indian the Japanese and 

a Spanish-speaking group. Most of the chapters include 

a discussion of the tests used as well as the tests and 

protocols themselves Phe book fully explains how these 

tests may be applied in cases of culture conflict With 24 


(Contributors > F ls AW] pp. S710 





Psychotherapy and Culture Conflict 


A thorough examination of the psychodynamics peculiar 
to members of the sex, class. and selected ethnic minority 
groups in the LS. Popular book reviews classical psycho 
analysis stressing cultural aspects often verlooked by 
Also by critics of Freud, and discusses the shift in emphasis from 
Seward instinct to social relationships in neo-Freudian systems 
Includes case studies from the psychoanalytic practice of 
Judd Marmor \/.)) a valuable contribution 
extremely usefu American Journal of Psvcho- 
therapy. "99 pp. S600 


Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality 


This pioneering book presents an original personal 

q theory, a series of complex techniques for measuring inter 

Timothy Leary, personal expressions a different = rsonality levels, and ar 

Ph.D., Kaiser Foun empirical method for applying theory and technique clit 

dation Hospital cally Includes new theories on the effect of interpersona 
behavior, social language of symptoms, meaning of fantasy 
expressions and the nature and functional meaning { 
contlict a major advance in the treatment 
nterpersonal dimension of personalit American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. 120 ills.. tables: 518 pp. $12.00 


The Sentence Completion Method 


A comprehensive discussion of the diagnostic and cli 
ical application of the sentence completion method to the 
Amanda R. tre aad of mental disorders rh book fully analyzes 
Rohde, Camarillo the method, its rationale, administration, and scoring It 
State Hospital shows how results can be interpreted both qualitatively and 
; quantitatively, and describes how the method is used t 

differentiate normal, psychoneurotic, and psychotic per 
sonalities. 23 documented, scored, and interpreted cases 
illustrate characteristics of individuals within the categories 
studied 3 28 Is lables: 301 pp. $7 50 


The Caricature of Love 


A discussion of social, psychiatric. and literary mani 
festations of pathologic sexuality. Book argues that a 
serious confusion of psychiatric disorder with normality 

M.D., Medical Col- promoted by the pathologic reactions—especially home 


Hervey Cleckley, 


lege of Georgia “xual—reflected in modern literature It examines a 
cepted psychiatric and psychological concepts which it 
considers unproved and harmful when used by writers t 
support the contention that sexual disorder is natural 
Includes case histories from the author's ow ractice 
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Recording 
COUNSELING AND THEORY 


Here follows a review of a recording 
that CP has already reviewed (CP, Feb. 
1958, 3, 78). The present review differs 
so much in point of view and evaluation 
from the other that CP think its readers 
should have both 


The Case of Jim 


Julius Seeman, George Peabody 
Teachers. 12-inch un- 
breakable vinylite record, 334 RPM. 
Available through 
Educational Test Bureau, 2106 Pierce 


College for 


approx. 42 min. 


Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. $5.50 


Reviewed by Harry C. MAHAN 


Palomar College 


This recording consists of four inter- 


views with a young man who came to 


the counselor for psychological assist- 
The first introduces the 
18th of the series 


ince interview 
second, the 
takes place some six months later, and 
1 of 
The 


accompanies the 


case, the 


the third and fourth occur at the 


one and two years respectively 


script in booklet form 
recording, but neither the latter nor the 
booklet gives any information regarding 
the case history. the nature of the sub- 
ject’s obvious underlying psychopathol- 
ogy. the number of interviews which 

were held, nor whether 
follow-up after they 
In selecting case 
to students for demonstrational 


purposes, one basi should be 


criterion 


the demonstration of diagnostic cate- 


gories, casework principles, or techniques 
None of t 

recording 

| 


released 


within the limit 


f diagnosis or treatment 


needs is met by this 


ases, moreover. when 


should lie 


public 


good taste as required for human dignity 
ind privacy, even though the identity 
of the subject must remain 


In the 


inonymous 


present instance, the subject is 


in emotionally overwrought person of 


limited intelligence whose oral produc- 


} 
only 


tions can be described as distress- 


ing to the listener. It is difficult for this 


reviewer to imagine how any case se- 
demonstration 


could have been more inaptly chosen 


lected for a recorded 
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Although the subject’s tendency to 
stutter, which he shows in the beginning, 
diminishes to a considerable extent, his 
basic psychopathology shows no im- 
provement whatsoever, and one cannot 
but wonder what happened to him after- 
ward. The terminated 
by a change in his location of employ- 


interviews were 


ment, and one gets the impression that 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


PSYCHODYNAMICS AND JUSTICE 


Ian C. Ross’s 
inder’s 1956 revision of 
Judge, and the Publi 
Hugo 
issues and leaves them 
Nov 2 


his point of 


Franz Alex- 
The Criminal, the 


review ol 


initially co-authored 


with Staub in 1929) raises many 


CP, 


clear 


suspended 
Ross 
he facetiously re 
“the 


and when he speaks of 


1957, 2, 298-30 


makes 


view when 


fers to psychoanalysts as being on 


side of the angels 


Freudian mythology.” His prejudice does 


not invalidate his critical judgment, but his 
superficial knowledge of the science of psy- 


choanalytic psychodynamics does, as re 


vealed by his question: “Are not the peo 


whom it [psychoanalytic therapy] 


might help generally those whose problem 


is solved by the very act that makes them 


offenders?” The a mal 


neurotk act «=61S 


idaptation but not a solution to the neu- 


ytic conflict; although it iporarils 


may 


essen anxiety, it eventually - perpe 


tuates 


and intensifies the unconscious components 


» conflict, thus necessit 


neurotic acts 


May I offer my opinion 


Irom the point of ot 


namically oriented psychiatrist with 


ence and training in a prison psychiatric 


hospital. Let us understand that “psy 


analysis is a scientific discipline p. XV 


that Freud founded not a philosophy or a 


metapsychology or a method of therapy 


but a scientific 


Just as 


techniques 


means ol investigation ot! 
Newton 


and 


the human mind discov 


ered empirical operations 


for discerning gravity, so did Freud for 


human behavior. Newton did not discover 


gravity nor Freud the unconscious per se 
Thus no mythology exists. That Freud was 
i scientist than a 


mythologist spinning theories is the funda- 


seeking facts rather 


by that time he had 
cially and emotionally dependent on the 


become both so- 
interviewer. Consequently, the record- 
ing ends on the same depressing level 
which it showed in the beginning, and it 
left a marked feeling 
of futility. The Case of Jim might bet- 


this listener with 


ter have remained in the private file of 
the counselor-producer 


YA 


mental reason why his 


practiced, while those 
are not 
Like any scientist 


What is 


right which the jurist 


tions 1 


* and what is its soci 
is criminality and 

What shall 

Like 


these 


p. Xx 
mits that 
been solved” 
swers. He feels 


is really the judge 


i! evaluation 
pp. 18-19 \< 


proper stud, 
prope tudy 


implied 


dividual crimi 


rosis 


and criminality 


they differ that “the 


has the meaning 


ishment; the criminal gratification, how 


ever, is obtained by means of a 


which is directed against the outside worl 
and the consequence, the punishment, ap 
pears to be inflicted by the 


p 42) 


outside world” 
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t analysis makes two n 
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hidden communalities in the orientations of 
leading personality theorists. The analysis 
does not pretend to deal with the contents 
of the theories, only with their respective 
orientations, a limitation that explains how 
such vastly different structural theories as 
Freud’s and Eysenck’s fall into the same 
cluster. There is no cluster that coincides 
Ansbacher’s _ tender-tough-minded 
this 
a combination of clusters II and III, which 


with 


grouping, but characteristic could be 


are similar but not identical. Sullivan and 
Horney would be the most tender-minded 
and Eysenck and Sheldon the most tough 
minded. 

other 


light in the analysis of Hall and Lindzey’s 


Some interesting data came to 
table 

1) The 
with the 16 
SULLIVAN 


that correlates most 


others—FromMmM, 


theory 
highly then 


The least MILLER DOLLARD 


highly 
2) The theories that are most like each 
HORNEY 


AND 


yther and Fromm, then Gorp- 


and ANGYAI 
like each 
SHELDON 


STEIN 
other 
and 


and 
MILLER 
GOLDSTEIN 


Least EYSENCK 


Mvurpnry, LEWIN, 
ind Doriarp and ALLPoRT or 

3) Most similarity in factors to the 16 
other theories—ADLER, FREUD 


then and 


MURRAY 


and 
and MurpHy 


Least similarity—MILLER DoLLarD 
EYSENCK, SHELDON 
These last two 


Adler, 


eclectic ir 


deserve spec ial 


Murray are 


theorizing or 


findings 
Freud, 


their 


comment and 


either very 
have had a major influence on other theo 
ries. Let the reader decide for 

Miller and Dollard, Eysenck and Sheldon 


have put 


himself 


forward narrow theories, neglect 


ing certain aspects, while Murphy, in try 


ing to give each aspect its due, has 


Hall 


dimensions 


rated “high” by and Lindzey 
the 18 
Murphy's 


tic’ theory 


This versatility on 


part has served to make his 


1] 


dissimilar from almost all 


Ronatp Tart 


University of Western Australia 
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BartLtey, S. H 
New York: 
Pp. xii + 482 

BycuowskI, Gustav, & J. Lovise Despert 
Eds.). Specialized techniques in psycho- 
therapy New York: Press, 1958 
first published 1952 by Basic Books) 
Pp. xii + 371. $1.95 

CAMPBELL, JosepH (Ed.). Man and time 


Principles of perception. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958 


$6.50 


Grove 


Papers from the ERANOS Yearbooks, 


3; trans. by Ralph Manheim and R. F 
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C. Hull.) New York: Pantheon Books, 
for the Bollingen Foundation, 1957. Pp 
xx + 414. $5.00 
CHISHOLM, Brock 
York: 
Pp. 92. 
CHRISTENSEN, H. T. 
foundations for 
2nd ed.) New 
1958. Pp. xii + 645 
RutH §., 
HARTMANN, & ERNST 
psychoanalytic study of the child. Vol 
XII. New York: International Universi 
ties Press, 1958. Pp. 417. $8.50 
R. The social psychology 
of music. New York: Dryden Press, 1958 
$4.5 
R., & QuimM McNemar 
psychology. Vol 
Annual 
343. $7.0 


Prescription for sur- 
Columbia University 


$2.50 


vival. New 
Press, 1957 
Marriage analysis: 
successful family life 
York: Ronald 


$5.50 


Press, 


HeEINz 
The 


FREUD, 
Kris (Eds.) 


EISSLER, ANNA 


FARNSWORTH, P 


Pp. xiv +304 
FARNSWORTH, P 

innual review of 
Palo Alto, Calif 
1958. Pp. vii 
Joun, & NATHANIEI 


Reviews, Inc 


Ross (Eds.) 


The annual survey of psychoanalysis: a 


FROSCH, 
com prehensive survey of current psycho- 
Vol. IV 


Universities 


analytic theory and 
New York 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiv +770. $12.00 
Ed.). On the 
y. (Monograph I, Institute 
mn Social and Historical Medicine, New 
York Academy of Medicine.) New York 


International Universities Pres 


practice 
International 
IAGo 


GALDSTON, utility of 


medical history 


1958 
Pp. ix. + 73. $2.0 
Jack (Ed The 


} 
cvcle m 


Goopy developmental 


domestic groups Cambridge 


Anthropology, No. 1 
Press, 


Papers in Social 
New York 

1958. Pp. vii +145. $4.0 
GREENE, T. M. Moral, aesthetic, 
New 


University 


Cambridge Universit, 


ind 
Brunswick, N 


Press 


NEAI 


EACHERN 


Gross, W. S. Mason 
Exploration mm 
chool 


New York: John 


& A. W. Me 
role analysi 
tudies of the uperintendency role 
Wiley & Sons, 1958 
Pp. xiv + 379. $8.75 
Hapiey, J. M. Clinical and counseling psy 
New York: Alfred A. Knopi 
1958. Pp. xv + 682 + xix. $8.95 (trade 


S675 text ) 


Hutt, M. L.., 


tally 


hology 


& R. G. Gipsy. The 
retarded child: development, edu- 
cation, Boston Allyn & 
Bacon, 1958, Pp. xii +334. $4.50 


men 


and guidance 

INSTITUT FUR J UGENDKUNDE. Problemkinder 
Bremen: Institut fiir Jugenkunde [1957] 
Pp. 64 

Jourarp, S. M. Personal adjustment: an 
approach through the study of healthy 
personality. New York: Macmillan, 1958 
Pp. xi + 462. $5.50 

Kemp, C. F. The church: the 


gifted and 


the retarded child. St. Louis: Bethany 


Press, 1958. Pp. 189. $3.5¢ 
Koptin, Dankwarp, & D. J 
An appraisal of the longitudinal approach 


to studies of growth and development 


THOMPSON 


Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Vol. XXVIII, 
Serial No. 67, No. 1 Lafayette, Ind 
Research 


Purdue 


Society for in Child Develop 


ment, University, 1958. Pp. 47 
$1.75 

Le Granp, Yves. Light, colour 
Trans. by R. W. G. Hunt, J. W. T 


Walsh, & F. R. W. Hunt.) New York 


and vision 


John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. xiii + 51 
311.0€ 
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New York: Vantage Press, 19 


bomb in 


$2.5 
MILNER, Marion. On not being 
paint. (2nd ed.) New York 
Universities Press 
$4.50 
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Pp. 191 
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Crofts, 1958 
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International 
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S1.45 
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Pp. xv 
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Washington, D. C 
logical Association 
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nasayan Publications 
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Significant New Texts 











CURRENT STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By F. JOSEPH McGUIGAN and ALLEN D. CALVIN 
supplementary book 


psychology, the student is brought into contact 


Pra lol the introductory 


with conten porary 
psvchological res 


presentations of salient studies 
in the various Dithcult” studies have been 
included, but that the beginning student 
might understand them and the essence of the original 
would not be lost I hie studies de: l with ispects Of le irning 
tion, growth and development, personality perception 
psychology with emphasis upon pure rather 


science. In the appendix suggestions are made 


can be coordinated th the most frequently used 


psychology texts 








INTRODUCTION TO METHODS IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION by MILES A. TINKER 
RUSSEL I Designed as a rsuide tor a first 


svcholoey, this book may be 
| 4 


and WALL AC 


COULSE It} CN DM 


used CONCULTTENTIN \ ith 
course in general psychology The vreatest emphasis 
is upon scientific method in psychology Phis timels 


been thoroughly revised and markedly increased in si 


portant chapte on scientific method has been completely 


rewritten 
and greatly expanded \ new, 


introductory expcriment coordinate ‘ 
I 


the discussion of scientific method with experimental practice 


I 
About 40 per cent ol the material is new or substantially rey 
| 
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AMERICA’S 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


A Survey of a Growing Profession 





KENNETH E. CLARK 


Associate Professor of Psychology 


University of Minnesota 


\ report on a three-year study of American Psycholo- 
gists, sponsored by the Policy and Planning Board of the 
American Psychological Association and the National 
Science Foundation. The volume presents a view of a 
growing profession in the mid-twentieth century by 


scribing the people active in psychology. ie 


Order from 


American Psychological Association, Inc. 


1333 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














